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Agreeably to promise we now present our readers|tive country. I can so far unite in the senti-|room enough for a path between the base of a 
witha description of the Vale of Vaucluse intended as) ment as to say, that could the charms of any ridge of hills and the margin of the stream. 
an illastration of the view in our 36th No.—It is ex-|foreign scenery shake the constancy of my at-|The gorge opens in such a manner, that the 
tracted from a series of letters originally published in| fection for my native shores, the rocks, soli-|valley and the fountain are entirely secluded 
the New York Statesman, and written by one of the/tudes, and waters, the bloom and verdure,'from the rest of the world, and cannot be dis- 
editors, while on a tour through Europe. The wholeithe seclusion and rural quiet of this little val-|covered, till the traveller finds himself in the 
of the letters have been revised and published, and we Jey, scarcely surpassed by that which the im-jbosom of the glen, enclosed on every side by 
have no doubt our readers would be amply repaid in agination of Johnson has created in the pages lofty, bald and craggy mountains. 











instruction and amusement for the time spent in their,of Rasselas, would present the strongest temp-| From the pass tothe head of the valley is 
perusal. itations. Here, if any were on earth, might alperhaps a mile and a half. Along both sides 
VALE OF VAUCLUSE. lrestless spirit lay down the burthen of its|of the Sorgia are narrow belts of alluvian,clo- 


Marseilles. March 26, 1826. |cares and be at peace, finding a retirement)thed in the liveliest green, and bordered by 
Opposite the papal Palace in Avingnon, so tranquil, that there would be but a slight\trees, among which was the almond already 
stands another large pile of buiidings, once|transition from the repose of a cottage to thatjin full bloom. Its flower is delicious in com- 
used as the mint of the Romish Court. Itsjof the grave. But the experiment has once plexionas well as infragrance, and was dou- 
front is richly ornamented, and in architectu-|been tried with so little success, as to offer bly grateful from being found in this seques- 
ral beauty far surpasses the former residence|few inducements to a repetition; and my cn- tered retreat, as also tor affording the first in- 
of the pontiffs. Not far hence once stood the joyment of such an elysium will probably be dications of the return of spring. Vegetation 
church of St. Clair,in which Petrarch first saw|confined toa short and single visit. j;was here several weeks in advance of the ad- 
laura at her deyotions, and became acaptive, Vaucluse is hidden among the hills, fourteen jacent country, owing to a southern exposure, 
toher charms. The chapel was demolished'or fifteen miles in a north eastern direction |to constant irrigation,and above all to a secu- 
many years since, and a shop erected on its|from Avingnon. Having made our arrange-'rity against the icy winds from the north.— 
> site, where tape and calicoes are now most un-| ments the evening previous, we leit in a post On the day of our visit, the air possessed the 
poetically vended. ichaise at the dawn of day, while the stars temperature of May, and the softest gales 
nother memorial of the two immortal lov-/ were yet bright in a cloudless an transparent breathed around us. The same causes must 
ers has been*better preserved. In a garden firmament. The gradual advances ot mern- operate the whole year, and it may be doubt- 
near the Church of the Cordeliers, is the tomb ing, from the gray twilight of the horizon to\ed whether the frosts of winter are ever se- 
of Laura, where it said her ashes really re-|skies of the softest and richest hues, were de-|vere in the sunny vale, embosomed in the form 
pose. The hallowed ground is marked by five lightful. At length the sun rose in all its splen-/of a crescent among the hills. 
little pyramids of cypress, shading in a mostidor, and poured a golden flood of light upon| Leaving our carriage at the small inn,which 
picturesque manner, a section of a white mar-|the landscape and the battlements of the an-|bears the name of ‘* The Two Lauras,” and 
ble pillar rising beneath their boughs, and rest-|cient city, now seen in the distance and rece-|taking the Landlord fora guide, we traced up 
ing upon a neat, but unadorned and uninscri-|ding from our view. Froma green eminence 'the silver stream of the Sorgia, to its fountain. 


bed pedestal. Much taste is displayed in the crowned with orchards of olives, the eye|Nothing can be more exquisitely beautiful— 





-_ 





elegant simplicity of the monument. By a sin-|catches a wide and enchanting prospect of the|The water is clear as crystal, being as per- 
fular and unpremediated coincidence, the! vale cf the Rhone on one side, and on the oth-/fectly transparent as air itself, and of such 
Waters of Vaucluse, drawn from the Sorgia, er, a fertile plain, opening between the hills depth as to exhibit all the hues of the rocky 
and conducted through Avignon for mechani-|towards Vaucluse. Passing the little white bed reflected from the surface of the current. 
cal purposes, murmur by the tomb as if anx-)village of Moliere, seated upon a brow of a) We counted six or seven distinct colours,such 
tous to lull the sleep of beauty, and pay back/hill of the same name; and those of Tore and'as_ green, purple, blue, and white, blending 
the debt of gratitude for their fame. Unset-|Gardam, occupying the bosom of a rich val-|by the most delicate shades, and forming the 

_ Wed as are the claims of Laura, in the first|ley beyond, we reached the banks of the Sor-|most splendid piece of liguid mosaic imagina- 
place to any thing beyond a poetical exis-!gia at L’lle, a pretty town standing upon both/ble. This is a striking peculiarity, which dis- 
tence, and in the second place, to those quai-!sides of a clear stream, which leads the trav-/tineuishes the Sorgia from all other streams. 
tes which entitle her to remembrance and/eller to anticipate the purity and conspicuous-| From the cascade already mentioned, at the 
Fespect, yet Petrarch has imparted such an|ness of the fountain whence it emanates. joutlet of the valley, to the fountain, the cur- 
interest to the real or fictitious mistress of his| Its noisy and limpid waters bathe the very rent isthe whole way so rapid as frequently 
affection, that the mind is irresistibly led to!threshholds of some of the villagers, whoj|to break over the rocks; and in several places 
pay homage, perhaps to the shadow of ashade.|from their windows may see the trout playing are falls of considerable height, the murmurs 
Our attachments to her dust was almost as upon the pebbly bottom.—On either bank |of which fill the glen and die away in echoes 
, Breat as that of the poet to her living charms|groves of trees have been planted, and aven-jamong the hills. The confused and perpetu- 
—and we lingered about the tomb till the ap-|ues for public walks opened, embellished with|al uproar, sent back upon the ear in hollow 
Proach of twilight, plucking twigs of cypress, |a degree of taste seldom found united with rus-|reverberations from the cliffs, has an indescri- 
as relics from the little shrine. tic simplicity. Ibable effect in soothing the mind, and in lull- 
Che eighth of February is entered inmy; Beyond L’ile, the country becomes more sol-|ing the feelings into a pleasing melancholy. — 
"hig gg one of the happiest days in myjitary. The path winds through unfenced Sauntering along the green margin of the 
€; tor it was passed in visiting the vale ofjfields, bordering upon the right hand of the'stream, we often paused to read Petrarch,and 
pret data rendered interesting by|Sorgia, which for some miles is lost sight of,|to think how often he had watched the de- 
. er ts beautiful in nature, elegant in let-|till it again suddenly bursts upon the eye ofjscent and listened to the music of the same 
Ts, an.l romantic in love. Petrarch used to|the visitant, in a beautiful cascade at the en-|bright waters! So vivid are the impressions 
‘ay, that he was almost angry to find any|trance of the vale of Vaucluse. On one side|produced by the enchanting scene, that the 









§ 80 enchanting out of Italy; since it hadjof the falls, the rocks are high, broken and|hills seem scarcely to have forgotten the name 
sency to weaken his attachment to his na- precipitous; and on the other, there is but just|of Laura: 
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*« Je redemandias Laure a Vecho du vallon, 
Et echo n’ avait point oublie ce doux nom.” 

But I have not yet conducted the reader 
to the Fountain itself. Let him approach 
with me, and gaze at the glassy, dark and 
fathomless abyss of waters sleeping at the 
base of an impending cliff which rises to the 
height about six hundred feet, and strikes the 
spectator with awe. The semicircular basin, 
the chord of which is formed by the shelving 
base of the mountain, is perhaps twenty feet 
in diameter. Its bottom has never been reach- 
ed by the longest lines. Not a wave nor a 
ripple, nor a bubble is seen upon the unbro- 
ken surface—nothing save the reflected im- 
age of the crags overhanging the mirror, and 
of shrubs of evergreen lodged in the crevices. 
The outlet of the fountain is double—some- 
times subterranean, and sometimes pouring 
over a bed of rocks at the surface of the 
ground, covered with long green moss. At 
the time of our visit, the upper channel was 
perfectly dry, being several feet above the 
Jevel of the water. Our guide assured us, that 
the channel often alternates the in course a sin- 
glenight. The subterraneancurrent gushes out 
several rods below the fountain, and all at 
once forms a river sufficiently large to be nav- 
igable with boats. A literary society, mani- 
festing more zeal than taste or judgment, have 
been at the expense of erecting a shapeless 
column near the margin of the fountain, to 
perpetuate the names of Petrarch and Laura; 
as if the name of the poet needed such a mon- 
ument! 

Crossing the stream at its source, curiosity 
prompted us to climb the mountains which 
overhang the fountain and vale. But the ef- 
fort cost us dear. We were obliged to creep 
the greater part of the way upon our hands 
and knees; and so great was the fatigue, 
that one of the party fainted on reaching the 
top of the hill, ee the guide to go in 
pursuit of water. 


of this description. On the summit of the 
rock impending over the Sorgia, are the ruins 
of a castle or chateau, said by some to have 
been the house of Laura, and by others, a pal- 
ace built by the bishop of Cavillion. The! 





tains bat a few rods of alluvial ground, lying 
nearly on a level with the surface of the wat- 
er, and kept always verdant by irrigation. 
In one of his letters descriptive of Vaucluse, 
Petrarch remarks, ‘I have made myself 
two gardens, which please me marvellously: 
I do not think they are to be equalled in all 
the world; they are my transalpine Parnassus. 
One of these gardens is shady, formed for 
contemplation, and sacred to Apollo. It hangs 
over the source of the river, and is termina- 
ted by rocks, and places accessible only to 
birds. The other is nearer my cottage, of an 











aspect less severe, and devoted to Bacchus: 
and what is extremely singular, it is in the! 
middle of a rapid river. ‘The approach to it) 
is over a ridge of rocks, which communicate 
with the garden: and there is a natural grotto 
under the rock, which gives it the appear- 





ance of a rustic bridge. In this grotto the 


article for the complete equipment of his reg- 
iment; so that the Emperor, or, in other 
words, the ciown, furnishes each regiment 
with only the pay,arms, leathers, cloths, cop- 
per and iron, and a certain sum, for the re- 
mount of the cavalry. Thus, it is calculated, 
in Russia, and especially in Georgia, than an 
infantry soldier completely equipped for war, 
his arms excepted, costs the government 
twenty-five roubles, (assignats) which are 
equivalent to 1/ sterling. With respect to 
the Colonel’s table, whether he be absent or 
not, it is always provided at his house, either 
with music or without, according to the plea- 
sure of him who presides, who is the officer 
highest in rank. Ifa stranger arrives, he is 
always hospitably received, and placed beside 
the President, provided only that he be intro- 
duced by one of the officers. On the other 
hand, the Colonel, to be able to meet the 





rays of the sun never penetrate. J am confi-)great expense which he incurs in thus sup- 
dent it resembles the place where Cicerojporting the regiment, has the right of employ- 
sometimes went to declaim. It invites to study. |ing in time of peace, thethird part of the troops 
Thither I retreat during the noontide hours. /for his own benefit, during certain months in 
My mornings are engaged upon the hills, andjthe year, when the military instructions are 
my evenings either in the meadows, or in the|suspended. The soldiers then become ma- 
garden sacred to Apollo,” jsons, carpenters, smiths, &c. or are engaged 
Leaving a spot hallowed by so many inter-/in whatever occupation they may be hired 
esting associatons, and passing under a long)for; so that as they are furnished by the Co- 
arch hewn out of the rock, we sauntered along lonel with suitable dresses, that their uniforms 
the left bank ot the Sorgia to the rustic bridge May not suffer during the time they are thus 
thrown across the stream, in the midst of the ¢mployed, they cannot be recognized as sold- 
little village which rises in a picturesque i¢rs, except by their mustachios. Besides, 
manner upon its shores. The houses are there are always a certain number of them 
small, and in some cases scarcely distinguish- ¢mployed in the regiment in every description 
able from the cliffs and crags with which they of trade; consequently, every thing that can 
are incorporated. ‘There are but few inhab-,possibly be wanted in the corps is mad¢ by 
itants, who derive their support ffom the ag- the soldiers.’ 
ricultural produce of the valley, and from the; = 
stock of fish with which the river is abund- | The following beautiful lines, written by the late 
antly supplied. They are simple, mild, and' Bishop Heber, were addressed to his wife “whilst he 
linoffensive, in their manners, as they were in was making an Episcopal visit in his immense dioeese 








he prospect was worth “He age of Petrarch, holding little intercourse j,, the East Indies. 
much, but would hardly repay an adventure} ith the rest of the world, and blest with a) 


If thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Benguala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale! 


happy rusticity. 

Having spent the greater part of the day 
in rafbling over this enchanting and peace- 
ful vale, we left it with regret late in the af- 


ternoon, and’returned to L’Ile, where an ex- 


If thou, my love! wert by my side, 





latter opinion seems to have the fairest claim |cellent dinner of various kinds of fish from 
to authenticity. Nothing now remains but the Sorgia was prepared for us, at the Hotel 
the shattered walls, perched upon the preci- of Petrarch and Laura. The apartment in 
pice and forming a picturesque object when which the repast was served up contained no 
seen from below. * : \less than six portraits of the two lovers, sus- 

Descending from the mountain by a route pended from the walls, and tastefully orna- 


My infants at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea? 

I miss thee at the dawning grey 
When, on our deck reclined 


less arduous than the one pursued in reach- Neat- 
ing the top, we visited the site of Petrarch’s’ 
cottage, at the base of a stupendous cliff, 





mented with festoons of evergreen. 
ness and comfort are happily blended in this! 
small inn, and its classical dinners contribute! 


In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooling wind. 








eee ed 
much to the pleasure of those who visit Vau-| 
cluse. To addto the romantic adventures of} 


the day, the coachman proved to be a legiti- 


within a few paces of the river, and directly 
under the mountain on the brow of which the 
prouder mansion of Laura is said to have stood. n pr | 
‘A humble habitation covers the ruins of the Mate descendant of the ‘Troubadours of Prov-| 
poet’s residence. An old lady conducted us ence, and amused us all the way home by! 
to a crystal spring, gushing from beneath the Chaunting the sweet and plaintive ballads of} 
rocks, and touching with a wand the mossihis ancestors. There is a striking resem-| 
growing upon the side, several beautiful trout, blance between the simple music of this dis-| 
shot from the covert, and seemed to play in trict and that of the Highlands of Scotland. 
the fountain at the command of their mistress 
for our amusement. These waters are said) Tur Russtan Army.—The following de- 
to have been hallowed by the visitation of the tails relating to the Russian army, from Van 
muses, and the cool grotto to have been a fa-|Halec’s entertaining Journey to Russia, are 
vourite haunt of their solitary and impassion-| extremely curious, and easily accounts for the 
ed votary. The spring is shaded by shrubs wonderfully small expense at which Russia 
of laurel, branches of which the old lady per-;supports an enormous standing army: ‘ The 
mitted us to pluck, as memorials of the con- Colonel of a regiment in Russia is bound, both 
secrated retreat. Be oe \morning and evening, to keep open table for 
Opposite the bold and craggy projection of|,1) his officers, pay the music of the regiment 
rocks under which the cottage of Petrarch) whether of infantry or cavalry, defray all the 
was sheltered, is a little green island in the expenses of the hospital of his cantonment, 


Sorgia, once cultivated as his garden. It con-| and take charge of the handiwork of every 
* Sve plate in No. 36. 








I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meck, attentive ear. 

But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel tho’ thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then ou! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

On broad Indostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er black Almorah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor mild Malway detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits, 
By yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright they sy» 
Across the dark blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay, 
As then shall meetin thee! 
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| Tur SupREME Beinc.—The exuberantithe midst of the camp, and placed the little 

land overflowing goodness of the Supreme Be-jchest or ark upon an altar. They never march- 
| r all his works, isjed nor encamped without first consulting the 
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jing, whose mercy exten‘s to 
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|plainly seen from his having made so ven, “yy and implicitly receiving his orders. Be- 
imatter that does not swarm with life—nor is}ing at last arrived at the premised land, the 
\his goodness less scen in the diversity than in|God appeared to the priest in a dream, and 
P ithe multitude of living creatures—had he on-|commanded him to settle in that part of the 
: ily made one species of animals, none of the luke where an eagle should be found sitting on 
__lrest would have enjoved the happiness of ex-ja fig tree growing out of a rock. The place 
. == — istence; he has therefore specified in his cre-|being found by the signs pre-appointed, they 
4 FASHION AT WasuincTron.—The s0Irees| eon “aa degree of life,every capacity of there laid the foundations of Mexico. This 
. of the Secretaries are fully attended, the tide being—the whole chasm in nature, from ajcelebrated city Was divided into four quarters 
of of fashion is rolling on with splendor. | Music plant to a man, is filled up with various kinds/or districts, and in the middle was placed the 
—cards, dancing, visiting, and hearing ser of -reatures rising one over another by such|tabernacle of Vitziputzli, till a proper temple 
“ mons, occupy the whole time of the gay’, gentle easy ascent, that the transition from \should be built to receive him. This story of 
_ world, Secretary Barbour’s Saturday nights| ne species to another, is almost insensible—|the first coming of the Mexicans into Mexico 
: are ravishing.—Only transport yourself tO the intermediate space is so well managed,jagrees In many circumstances, with that of 
, his hospitable mansion, and gaze round on the that there is scarce a degree of perception, ithe entrance of the Israelites into the land of 
- brilliancy and beauty which attract you. Or; which does not appear in some one part of the/Canaan: whence this should happen is not ea- 
rd if you poor ~—— Secretary Niaviee ent (world of life. Is the goodness of the Divine|sy to conjecture. 
| nesday nights, which are more ravishing Sul. | Bei P anifested in any other than in| : : qs . 
p- et puarkles a beautiful creature round herlnis Bis proceedings? Ftc dag being) _ ROYAL PALACE OF ISPAHAN, 
y group in allthe buoyancy of youth and beau- | rises by such a regular process, so high as| _ The palaces of the king are inclosed in a 
ps ty. Were you to meet her in acottage ornee) a we may by a parity of reasoning, suppose |fort of lofty walls, which is estimated to have 
1 of lower Virginia, with a grape tree at One that it proceeds gradually through these be-|@ circumference of three miles. The palace 
ms end,and a honey suckle at the other, you would ines which are of a superior nature to him !—|of the chehel sitoon, or “forty pillars,” is situa- 
ne fall down and adore her as the divinity of the) ie there is an infinitely greater space and|ted in the middle of an immense square, 
a“ place. Do you see that lady at the northeast! room for different degrees and perfection, be-|Which is intersected by various Canals, and 
ed corner of the second cotillion? She dresses!. oon the Supreme Being, and man, than be-|planted in different directions by the beautiful 
i elaborately.—Every pin has its place; every|tween man and the most despicable insect.—|Chenar tree. In front is an extensive square 
Ms hair its locality. The caputagraphy of her| gqdison. basin of water, from the farthest extremity 
+24 head would puzzle a corps of engineers. Her lof which the palace is beautiful beyond either 
\d- smiles rise, brighten, decay, and disappear,) Dariy RESOLUTION oF LavaTER OF Dv-|the power of language or the correctness of 
ee with as much preconcert as a drama.—She is|picu.—I will never, either in the morning or(the pencil to delineate. he first saloon is 
ee half delle, half blue. Some show their skilljevening proceed to any business, until I have/open towards the garden, and is supported by 
we indancing; others drawl through the cotillion) first retired, at least for a few moments to/eighteen pillars, all inlaid with mirrors, and, 
“ with the greatest non-chalance. Dresses are|implore God for his assistance and bless-|the glass being in a much greater proportion 
by f- found of all kinds; the French, the English, |ing. jthan the wood, appears at a distance to be 
the anglo-French, the classical, the pictu-| ] will neither do nor undertake, any thing/fermed of glass only. Each pillar hasa mar- 
' fesque, and the no-style.—Did you ever see|which I would abstain from doing. if Jesus|ble base, which is carved into the figures of 
late ‘see something half-way between Egyptian|Christ was standing visibly before me; nor any four lions placed in such attitudes, that the 7 
he mummery and em-bonpoint, arrayed ina style thing of which I think it is possible that |shaft seems to rest on their four united backs. 
nese that would make a gay fancy imagine a rain- 


bow had been hauled down from the clouds 
and made up into a dress by some outlandish 
French milliner! If you have not, come to 
Washington. This isnotall. Gaicty is mix- 
ed with listlessness, and the brightest beauty 
with the gravest piece of homeliness. Here 


tain death. 

I will, with the divine aid, accustom myself 
to do every thing, without exception, in the! 
name of Jesus Christ, and as his disciple; to 
sigh continually for the Holy Ghost, and to} 









to preserve myself in a constant disposition 
for prayer. 
ivery day shall be distinguished by at least 
one particular wish of love. | 
Wherever I go, I will first pray to God! 
that I may commit no sin there, but be the, 
cause of some good. 
I will never lay down to sleep without pray-| 


is one counting the lustres, there is one com- 
paring the candles, anda little way off a group 
criticising the dancers. In another a member 
of congress saunters about picking out all the 
long noses he can find, and comparing their 
sizes and complexions with the precision of a 
Tycho Brahe. Here is a dandy from Balti- 
More trying to match eyes, and measure 
heights ‘and distances; and there is a girl 
m the west, endeavouring to appear with 
Most rueful ease, in a Cantelo tightened to 
suffocation. Some run after the waiters, and 
_ Some run from them. The politicians chat, 
» the office-seekers cringe, the foreign diplomat- 
_ ts look fierce, the ladies look sad, gay, and 
_ &xhausted by turns. T'o censure is out of the 
~ QWestion; you may flirt a little if you can, but! 
_ ven that little is scarcely worth having. Yet! 
Rereis much beauty, much loveliness, and 
_ Much real worth present on such occasions. — 
have given the dark side of the picture. = 
{nother occasion I may show the bright side. 
What is the use of the world if we don’t move 
Pleasantly through it? The ridiculous sides 
human nature are the best talking topics. 

., J rest is to be felt.—What philosopher is 
: that says, the greatest effort of good taste is 
ridicule one’s self? But I must have done. 


er, nor, when I am in health, sleep longer} 
than at most eight hours. 

I will every evening examine my conduct 
through the day by these rules, and faithfully 
note down in my journal how often I have of- 
fend against them. | 

O God! thou seest what I have here written. } 
May I be able to read these my resolutions ev-| 
every morning with sincerity, and every even-' 
ing with joy, and the clear approbation of my} 
conscience. 





| 

VitrzipuTzLi—the chief deity of the Mex- 
cans. The Mexicans ascribed their set tle- 
ment in that country tothe direction of Vitz- 
iplutzli. The first iuhabitants were a set of 
savages, and were subdued by the Mexicans! 
under the conduct of Mexi, their captain and 
law-giver. These latter were a northern peo- 
ple,and undertook this expedition at the com- 


shall repent, in the uncertain hour of my cer-| 


| 





mand of their God, who promised them suc-| 
cess. Mexi marched at the head of those ad-| 
venturers, and four priests carried Vitziputlzi| 
ina trunk or chest made of reeds. Whenever 


oa the fashionable and | races world moves 
; ward in the race of rivalry, I shall mark 
; ond Motions, and set them down in my re- 
€mbrancer and acquaint you with the result. 








The walls which form its termination behind, 


lare also covered with mirrors, placed in such 


a variety of symmetrical positions, that the 
mass of the structure appears to be of glass, 
and when new must have glittered with most 
magnificient splendour. The ceiling is pain- 
ted in goid flowers, which are still fresh and 
brilliant. Large curtains are suspended on 
the outside, which are occasionally lowered to 
lessen the heat of the sun. 





The difference between the time which un- 
informed, and that which informed readers re- 
quire, for the acquisition of the same amount 


of new knowledge, is very great. 


It may be added, that the difference be- 


|tween the time which it takes a person who 


reads little, and a person who reads incessant- 
ly, to peruse the same quantity of words, is 
inconceivable by all but the initiated. A per- 
son habituated to read, apprehends instanta- 
neously, by the eye, a much greater quantity 
of writing or print, than a person not thus ha- 
bituated. It may be added that his knowl- 
edge of the subject, his familiarity with the 


igeneral march of composition, suggests to his 


mind, much in the book, which he does not 
read, but which he knows the book to contain 
almost as well as if he had read it. 

Combining these circumstances, habitual 
readers will acquire the knowledge of the con- 
tents of a book, in a manner which astonishes 
ordinary readers. — 2vtler. 

Scuootmasrers.—Of «ll professions and employ- 
ments in the world, a schoolmaster for teaching youth, 
is of the greatest importance to mankind; for next to 
the great Creator, he has the formation of them: a 
great genius may be crusted in the bud and die; a lit- 
tle genius may be cultivated ¢ 


er ) a good growth and liy 
they encamped they entered a tabernacle in which without great care wou! "" 


ould have perished, 
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The massy walls of the castle however re- 
sisted stoutly; and suffered no very material 
injury from the repeated discharges of the en- 
femy’s artillery, which failed in every attempt 
jemy } y P 
{to make a breach; thus passed the first day. 

: : On the morning of the second day, the par-|sistance, should the enemy endeavor to fo 

E . : : : : 2 : } rce 
oad “d ogee ge 2 wile grg td nied ©) be tiamentary general again sent his challenge|an entrance, as breaches were visible in every 

“y s : a 8° jfor them to surrender, but the herald return- 


oe : res Z . part of the fortifications. At the time appoint. 
seen a small mound of earth, ornamented du-} 4 with an answer of similar import with the|ed, the council assembled: despair was plain- 


ring the months of spring and summer, not Cromwell was not a man who could be!ly depicted upon the features of those who 


" “pee 7 ! first. 
oA ee ee ae |induced to waste his time in fruitless parleys; composed it; but at the same time, their ban- 
r ; seg jand when he found that threats were unavail-|daged appearance, told that they had resolu- 





THE TRAITOR’S GRAVE, 
*© With fairest flowers, 
Whilst sammer lasts, and [live here, Fidele, 
Pil sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose.’-Snax. 


Beneath the shelter of a hedge, in a mead- 


cers who composed it, in order that some 
measures for their mutual safety might be 
speedily adopted in the present emergency. 
for the ramparts had given way in several 
places and it would be vain to attempta re. 











the gardens of the peasant; the cowslip, the! 








primrose,the violet,and the wall-flower, flour- 
ished in wild, but neglected luxuriance; while | 


the rosemary and southernwood, and thyme, | 
loaded the air with their powerful perfume, | 
and served to embellish the spot during those | 
months when the charm of their less hardy | 
companions had shrunk before the chilling; 
blasts of winter. No person claimed them as_ 
his own, or attended to them as they appcar-| 
ed; and both the flower and shrub seemed to | 
spring into existence, apparently for no other| 
purpose than 
** To waste their sweetness in the desert air.” 


able, he instantly had resource to more pow-|tion even in despair. Though each person 
erful arguments. ‘These therefore he ordered) was in his place, yet no one ventured to break 
cnce more to be brought into action against/the ominous silence which reigned in the apart 
the enemy, inhopes his cannon would accom-|ments. At length Beauford himself addressed 
plish, that which his flag of truce had failed|those around him—* Fellow Officers,’’ said 
to do,—to bring their garrison to reason. Thejhe, ’* This castle was confined to my keeping 
second day however closed, without bringing |by the King, and it is my intention to be faith- 
with it any greater hopes of success, than/ful to the trust. We have assembled here 
that which had preceded; at least it apptar-jte consult further means for its safety; to this 
ed so to the besiegers, who having of late|point confine then, your observations and ad- 
been accustomed to sudden and easy surren-|vice, for mark me! the first among you who 
ders, began todespaii of being able to reduce|counsels, or even hints at submission, shall be 
a fort that had thus for two days gallantly|shot, though that shot were the last in the 
withstood their hitherto irresistible artillery./garrison! We have met here to defend, and 





It is true they escaped not the sharp eye of Even Cromwell himself grew fearful of the|not to betray our trust! and, while two stones 
the schoolboy in his daily rambles, but they |event, and could ill brook that a single castle| hold together let no one talk of yielding!”— 
remained unmolested even by his thoughtless | should thus be able to retard his march, and|Struck by these remarks, and by the manner 
and all-plundering hand. He would admire occasion him such loss of time, men, and am-|in which they were spoken, every one remain- 
them as he passed, or, perhaps, stoop downto unition. Nor was this all; he beheld with nojed silent; for each had, in his own mind, come 
inhale more effectually the odour which they | small degree of chagrin, the friends of Charles|there for no other purpose than to form some 
emitted—it was all he dared to do, for some jtaking advantage of his present stationary po-|plan for the preservation of their lives, and 
invisible being seemed to whisper him “thus |sition, were preparing for a vigorous defence, )if no other could be found to agree to the 
far shalt thou go and no farther.” Obedient and strengthening their respective castles for|terms for capitulation, should the castle be 
to the voice, he left them where they weve, this purpose against his appreach. The un-|again attacked, as it was utterly impossible 
nor ever ventured to gather them, to give jsuccessful attempt of the second day had in-|to defend it longer, and madness to attempt 
them a place in his nosegay. Thus, in the!deed so far emboldened some of the more da-|any resistance further than was necessary, in 








place where they first bloomed, they wither- 
ed and decayed, no one being foun’ so irrev- 
erent as to pluck them, for they were guarded 
by the spell which superstition freqnently casts 
around the final resting place of man.” The| 
spot was known by the name of ‘* The Trai- 
tor’s Grave,” and the circumstances connec- 
ted with it are thus preserved in the records 
of tradition. 

During the civil wars when the victorious 
Cromwell, after having brought nearly the| 
whole of England into subjection, by the| 
matchless prowess of his arms, was proceed- 
ing with his accustomed vigour to chastise the 
few bold spirits who were still firmly attached 


ring royalists, that they ventured under cov-/order to obtain from the victor as favorable 
er of the night, to attack his very camp, suc- terms as possible. The passionate Beauford, 
ceeded in driving in the picquets, and caused|as the silence still continued, turned to those 
such confusion among the troops, that it was|around him, and knitting his eyebrows, still 
not until Cromwell himself came farward,|his countenance put on the look of a demon, 
that the intruders were driven back, and or-|giving vent to his rage, exclaimed aloud,— 
der restored. This unfortunate incident, made|‘* Was I summoned here to be made a fool of, 
him sensible of the awkward situation in which|or, cowards as you are, think you that, like 
he was placed, and convinced him of the ab-| yours, my heart harbours thoughts which my 
solute necessity of altering his present plan of;tongue dares not express? Begone, I say, to 
action as speedily as possible, as he saw that|your posts, and leave the care of providing for 
by occupying his present position, uniess the;the Castle’s safety me, since you appear to 
garrison very shortly capitulated, the longerjhave forgotten the respect which you owe to 
he remained there, the greater would be his;your Governor, as well as your duty to your 
disgrace, if, from any circumstance he should) King! Begone I say begone!” Stung by such 


to the cause of the king, in the principality,'at last be compelled to give up the underta-,unmerited reproaches, a young, but intrepid 


he met with an unexpected opposition from 
the Governor of Cardiff Castle, who, not- 
withstanding the terror of Cromwell’s name, 
sent a bold defiance in answer to the herald, 
who, in the name of the Parliament summon- 
ed him to surrender,—‘‘I hold my Castle 





from the King,” exclaimed the haughty Beau-! 


king. He therefore formed a determination|looking cavalier instantly started from his seat. 
in his own mind, of raising the siege on the|‘* A truce to your reproaches, Sir John. That 
succeeding night; in case he proved unsuccess-|they are unjust, the wounds and scars we bear 
ful on that (the third) day as he had hitherto) will testify, and vindicate our honor from the 
been. He determined however by his con-jfalse charges of cowardice. We have net 
duct, not to give the enemy any ground to en-|ther forgotten our duty toour King, nor to our 
‘tertain such a hope and obedient to his com-|Governor; but when the latter so far forgets 


ford, ‘‘and to him only will I give it up.”’|mand, upon the appearance of daylight, the himself, as to accuse those falsely who have 


Cromweil enraged at this answer, and still |hatteries were again mounted, and every gun|cheerfully shed their best blood at his bidding — 


more so at the unlooked for obstacle, thus 
suddenly starting up to check, as it were the 
rapidity of his conquests, commanded his of- 
ficers instantly to commence the siege of the 
place. The command was hardly given cre 
itwas obeyed. ‘Fhe trenches were dug, and 
batteries crected, with the rapidity which 
always marked the movements of the rebel 
army, when headed by the commander, who 
this day led them on. The works were net 
begun till sometime after sunrise, yet before 
noon the siege had regularly commenced, and 
the lofty battlements of Cardiff Castle rung 
with the sound of the invader’s cannon as 
they 
** Roar’d aloud, 
And from their throats with flush and cloud, 
‘Their showers of iron threw.” 


;was put into requisition. Nothing could pos-!and neglects to provide fér their safety in the 
isibly have withstood the fire of this day, ex-jhour of danger, it is time they look to them- 
\cept the most determined bravery on the part/sclves. Hear me then, I care not for the ef 
jof the besieged; this they happily possessed; fects of your threatened vengeance. I het 
jand, the military skill shown by their engin-jhitherto fought as becomes a loyal subject 0 
jecrs was such, that ere the sun set, they had|King Charles, but will fight no longer, unless 
‘effected the destruction of nearly the whoie|the terms of a surrender be first agreed on, 
jrange of batteries, which had been erected byjin case the rebels venture to renew the mers 
ithe enemy, in order to effect a breach. But,|to-morrow. Agree to this and my_ sword I 
unfortunately, this was not done until theirjagain at your service, else never. These are 
jown walls were in such a shattered condition,|my thoughts nor do I fear to utter them; et 
that another such a day must inevitably have}do your worst!” Beauford, who had be 
jsealed their fate, by compelling them to sur-|great difficulty retained possession of his seat, 
render, whether they willed or willed not. |till the speaker had concluded, no aa Ped 
Under these circumstances, on the part of\ceived he oy — he a. ‘ > pe his 
the garrison, Sir J. Beauford consented after|@nd rushing forwarc Ss ene t likely Wal- 
much solicitation, to call a council of the offi-/threat into execution; and mos 
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ter Sele would hay Sele would have paid ‘the fo forfeit of his slave, by heaven you shall not again escape |the tiger, ‘slain by such a blow over _ neck, 
life for histemerity, had not those around|me!” “Neither slave nor coward, exclaim- jas desparation itself could alone have dis- 
wrested the weapon of death from the hands/ed the injured youth, as he recognized ead ge oe Ree ms SH 
of the Governor; who, enraged at being thus/well known sound of the Governor $ voice,—' The bric . ess brid egroom wou A ae mit 
thwarted, darted from the chamber, swearing] “and that Beauford will soon discover too. ”’— none to inter ere w ith his sorrow.—= “ rs? 
he would have every soul of them shot for|Flinging the pistol from his hand, he prepa- grave for Mora, and — over it t on 
rebels. red instantly for the attack. The weapons |tomb they saw, and never afterwards le t the 
At this time, when the enemy from without,/met with the quickness of lightning, and tho spot. he beasts of prey themselves seemed 
and faction from within, threatened the cas-|the event seemed to all appearances to depend |to respect or dread the extremity of his sor- 
tle with certain destruction, there were, be-|most, upon which was the strongest arm, yet row. His friends brought him food and water 
sides the military who composed the garrison,|the blows, however irregular and fierce, were |from the nullah, but he neither smiled nor 
within its walls, several lacies, whose friends|frequently parried off with great skill, as each showed any marks of acknowledgement, un- 
er relatives, anxious for their safety, had pla-|in turn became the assailant. The combat less they brought him flowers to deck the 
ced them there as beyond the reach of dan-!lasted but a few minutes, for the foot of Beau- grave of Mora. Four or five years, according 
ger, upon the approach of the rebel army.— ford striking against an iron ring in the floor, |to the guide, had passed away, and see 
Among these was Deva Milton, the orphan|he stumbled, when putting out his sword tojhu Sing still remained among the trophies 0 
daughter of an old Cavalier. No more is|prevent his falling it snapt, and of course oc-/his grief and his vengeance, exhibiting all the 
known of the maid than that she was fair, |casioned that which it was intended to prevent)symptoms of advanced age, though still ia 
whether in the opinion of the world or not, it}—the issue of the strife seemed now determi-|the prime of youth. 
matters little, it is enough that she was so injned; but it was not $0; for on Sele’s springing | ‘Wa aiecints aniline cinuedinin. -aiaaiale 
the eyes of Walter Sele. To Aim she was “‘the forward to disarm his adversary, he received), on ‘s ean pte een = sr pe ae 
fairest of the fair.’”? He loved her, and would,|the contents af a pistol in his left shoulder, pe ri stiaeaablin a e~ ohana 
like every ¢rue lover, have risked his life to and fell prostrate beside him. A party of the} y aetna cosainiidiiehal ‘on tae wl Pifferin 
serve her. ‘lo her little chamber it was, he;guard who had been alarmed by the noise! Ali rah pet iaventins wiles tabem se 
repaired when released from the duties of the| which the combat had necessarily occasioned, ew mygpleceagpa powerfully upon ac mete 
day, and in her company he was glad to forget/now rushed into the apartment, when Beau- dete nahaiiteeiantan upon the henis sad aleneee 
for a while, the dangers which surrounded!ford, springing up, commanded them to raise RE Inn sniaiadaia cciahiaatie Saleen 
him. Here, therefore, it was, that he hasten-|his wounded opponent, and do as they were|('75 SYS5tCMs | § great pz 





A : : are at ears |men, active vomiting and cholera, followed by 
ed upon his escape from the council-room ;—) bid. (To be continued. ) omar ta peg eae : : 
and ue he po onl to remain patiently, | oe . rte aie ee the mt 
until informed that the savage rage of the} SADHU SING. yi pr a ai cat es er 
Governor was cooled, and time, by replacing} From the Chronicles of the Canongate. ‘ : 


; | |by decoction applied externally, orby an oint- 
meee mpon her thrane, should have made) tp spot not far distant from the brook, the | ment to an open surface; and, excepting where 
him sensible of the error which he had com-|,,:7¢ called their attention to a most wretch-|hahit has rendered it lean deleter; 

3 ; : jguide Cailed their attenti etch-jhabit has rendered it less deleterious, tobacco 
mitted. A time, alas! that Walter was noted looking man, who was seated on the skin{may be considered in all instances a very ac- 
fated to behold. lof a tiger. His body was covered with mud'tive poison. Santieul, a celebrated Latin an- 

It appears, however, that he was not the/and ashes, his skin sunburnt, his dress a fewjthor, who was born at Paris in the year 1650, 
only person among the besciged, who was sen-| wretched tatters. He appeared not to ob-|according to Dr. Orfila, was killed by an in- 
sible of the charms of the fair Deva. The serve the approach of the strangers, neither!considerate person emptying the contents of 
‘commandant himself, who, to his unshaken| moving nor speaking a word, but remaining |a snuff-box into his wine; which, as soon as he 
loyalty, (almost his only virtue,) added all! with his eyes fixed on a small and rude tomb, |had swallowed, threw him into a great ago- 
that licentiousness and profligacy which char-|formed of the black slate stones which lay ny, and put a period to his life in four hours. 
acterised in a greater or less degree, the reign/around, and exhibiting a small recess for a/Manv other instances may be adduced of ac- 
of every monarch of the Stuart line; hadjlamp. As they approached the man, and pla-|cidents occasioned by the indiscreet use of to- 
also beheld and admired her charms, but alas! ced before him a rupee or two, and some rice,/hacco in its simple state, or when prepared 
beheld, and admired them with the most dis-|they observed that a tyger’s skull and bones'|into snuff, though both, from the force of hab- 
honorable feelings; and he seized what appear- lay beside him, with a sabre almost consumed it, are daily consumed in very extraordinary 
ed to him a favorite moment, when the offi-/by rust. |proportions, and apparently with impunity ;— 
cers were engaged on more important mat-| While they gazed on this miserable object, but how far without ultimate injury to the 
ett Slorying te Pp sg? 4 a ati the guide acquainted — with his tragical|constitution, is a matter which experience 

-s Dy Us means, milict the mostihistory. ‘Sadhu Sing had been a Sipahce, or|; CE cide. 
cruel of all punishments upon the unfortunate soldier, and freehooter of course, mi native —— — 2 : : 
being, who had offended him: and blast forev-land the pride of a half-ruined village which! Literary.—The great literary Proteus of 
er his brightest hopes, by ruining her, who|they had passed on the preceding day. He |Scotland is about to appear in altogether a new 
was far dearer to him than his own life: |was betrothed to the daughter of a Sipahee, jcharacter. The London Literary Gazette, 

Having gained admission into the apartment)}who served in the mud fort which they saw/°! the 16th of February, in a paragraph that 
—he proceeded to flatter and menace byjat a distance rising above the jungle. In due|€Scaped our notice before, observes that Sir 


turns, but all in vain. Her virtue was alike time Sadhu, with his friends, came for the pur-| Walter Scott, as if to shew us how many and 





. 7 ‘ ; é ; : gy | GAS ee ae CSS ee be 
al roof against both; she upbraided him with| pose of the marriage, and to bring home his}OW Various are the subjects which have oc- 


baseness and villainy, and replied to his|bride. \cupied his mind, has also a volume of Practi- 


> Yemarks with taunts and reproaches. Enra-| She was mounted on a Tatoo, a small horse)! Essays on Gardening and planting in prep- 
. ° . . 1 aration rh) , > . . 
p Bed at her conduct, he seized her rudely, and|belonging to the country, as Sadhu and his/@fation, which will be published by Murray 


/Was proceeding to gratify by force, both his|friends preceded her on foot, in all their joy/"¢Xt winter. rhe visiters to Abbotsford are 
Fevenge and his passion. His feeble victimjand pride. As the approached the nuliah!?W2re that the author has added considerable 
: shrieked aloud for assistance, but the echo ofjncar which the travellers were resting, there Practice to the theory in this respect. 

her voice was the only answer she received.—| was heard a dreadful roar, accompanied by a} No age or country has ever produced an 


“= : ss . A “ . aia a ley 7 Tattle > werenti « , y , . 
At this crisis the room door yielded to the|shrick of agony. Sadhu Sing, who instantly/2uthor equally versatile and voluminous, and 


strong nerves of Sele, who snatching a pistol, turned, saw no trace of his bride, save that, When his great excellence in all he has under- 


) ‘tom his belt, rushed upon the villain, whom|her horse ran wild in one direction, whilst in{t@ken_is considered, it must be allowed that 


pie saw before him, and presented it to his|the other, the long grass and reeds of the jun-|Yety few writers deserve to be named before 
ead; but even at this critical juncture he/gle moving like the ripple of the ocean, when|4im. 

still retained presence of mind, sufficient not/distorted by the course of a shark, holding! Miss Edgeworth, a lady whose writings 

to vate it, lest, by any accident, the con-lits way near the surface. Sadhu drew his sa-|have been extensively read, and warmly ad- 

tents should injure her to whose rescue he had|bre and rushed forward in that direction, the|™ired by every reader, is about to gratify the 

thus opportunely arrived. Beauford, on feel-|rest of the party remaining motionless, unti]/PU>lic with another production. A novel, to 


"ed so rude a grasp, let got the hold of his in-|roused by a short roar of agony. They then|e entitled Taking for Granted, is announced 


nded victim,and turned round to oppose this|plunged into the jungle with their drawn wea-|in the London papers as nearly ready tor the 
suddeh and unlooked-for enemy. It was now|pons, where they speedily found Sadhu Sing, |P?¢SS 
hotime for parley. In an instant the sword holding in his arms the lifeless corpse of his 


; P ‘ ki 1 Crensvrens.—The readiest and t to i 
of each had left its scabbard. soward and/bride, while a little farther lay the body of!of censurers is to onhes si eee 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


MAJOR GENERAL BROWN. 
LATE COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMY. 


General Brown was born in the year 1775, 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where he re- 
sided until he attained the 20th year of his 
age. The two succeeding years he passed in 
the state of Ohio, where he was principally 
engaged in surveying public lands. On his 
return to the Atlantic States he fixed his res- 
idence in the city of New York, where, in ad- 
dition to the direction of a large and respec- 
table school, he engaged in the study of law. 
But he soon relinquished these pursuits as un- 
congenial with his disposition; and having 
made a purchase of land in the North West- 
ern part of the state of New York, on the 
borders of Lake Ontario and the river St. 
Lawrence, he emigrated to that region while 
it was yet wild and uncultivated. The first 
human habitation within thirty miles of the 
lake, is said to have been built under his di- 
rection, and Brownsville, where thirty years 
ago the: first inroad was made upon the rude 
dominion of the forest, is now a flourishing, 
romantic and beautiful village, and yet buta 
single feature upon a rich, ornamented and 
widely extended landscape. General Brown 





was the first pioneer in this brilliant march of 


civilization; and to his activity and persever- 
ance in surmounting the first obstacles, and 
the influence which he had acquired at more 
advanced stages, much of the great result, 
which is now visible in the wealth and embel- 
lishment of the country is to be traced. 

The early life of Gen. Brown was distin- 
guished by an active and adventurous spirit— 
a spirit which was chastened by long and try- 
ing experience. But his energy of character 
always retained, in the last acts of his life, as 
in the first, the impression of fearlessness and 
determination is visible in deep and indelible 
traces. His early career was one of constant 
exertion and difficulty. He became a depen- 
dent, when a mere youth, on his own efforts; 
he had his education to acquire at the very 
moment when he was providing for his own 
subsistence; but he moved on, in spite of all 
opposing obstacles, to success and fame. 

The public life of Gen. Brown commenced 
with the war of 1812, when he was called in- 

_ to service as a militia general, and entrusted 
with the protection of a frontier 60 miles in 
extent. Though he had but little opportuni- 
ty of exhibiting his capacity for war, his ju- 
dicious arrangements, and the energy with 
which he repulsed an attempt of the enemy 
against Ogdensburgh, 
the government. At the expiration of his 
term of service, he was offered a regiment in 
the regular army, which he refused, because 
he would sacrifice rank which he had been 
accustomed to exercise. ,; 

In the spring of 1813, he was invited by Col. 
Backus, who had the command of Sackett’s 
Harbour, then invested and menaced by the 
enemy, to assume the command and defend 
it. Col. B. had just arrived at that place, 
and was ignorant of its localities. He knew 
the ability of Gen. Brown, and in an elevated 
spirit of patriotism, he did not hesitate to re- 
sign the personal interest which he had in re- 
taining the command, for the benefit which 
the public might reap from the act. Gen. 
Brown, by a series of skilful and spirited 


move completely vanquished the ene- 
my; but che life of his chivalrous associate was 
the price of the victory. 

Gen, rown was soon after appcinted brig- 


attracted the notice of Ties of contests in the open field, where vic- 


adier general in the regular army; and in the/ernment on such occasions is obvious, altho’ 
descent of the river St. Lawrence, in 1814,\it is not always preferred. The individual 
he evinced a judgment and efficiency, which|who dedicates his services to the country, who 
made it apparent that, if the command of that|hazards his life in her defence, and who adds 
expedition had devolved on him, it would in|to the public reputation, ought to be assured 
all probability have had an entirely different|that he will not, by withdrawing his attention 
issue. from his private fortunes, consign his family 
In the early part of 1814, he was promoted|to want. Our government might not perhaps 
to the rank of Major General, and appointed |be munificent, but it should be just. 
to the command of the Army of Niagara.|_ Gen. Brown’s case embraces still more af- 
Until the proper season for opening the cam-|fecting considerations. His severe wounds 
paign commenced, he employed himself in or-|during the war, his early return to the field 
ganizing his forces, in giving them an efficient/0f battle after his recovery, and his exposures, 
discipline, and in cherishing all those princi-|produced a disease from the effects of which 
ples of connexion, between the different mem- he was never exempt for a day during the se- 
bers and grades of the body, upon which its|Ven years which succeeded the war. It only 
successful operation was dependent; and itjleft him then to be followed, we understand, 
was his good fortune to be aided in effecting |aS a consequence, by one of those attacks to 
these objects by many illustrious coadjutors. |a@ series of which he has at last fallen a vic. 
It would be impossible in this sketch to give|"™. ; : 
a detailed view of the operations on the Niag-|, . With regard to the family of Gen. Brown, 
ara frontier. The battles of Chippewa and|his case bears a relation to the national legis- 
Niagara, and the defence and sortie of Fort lature not unlike that of Governor Clinton to 
Erie are the four principal incidents of that|th¢ legislature of this state; and if some pro- 
eventful campaign. In the two first and last, | ¥'5!0uS by law be not made in both _ Caney 
Gen. Brown commanded in person, and while} hose bodies will not respond to the universal 
he was disabled by wounds he retained the|Sentiment of the public which they represent, 
general controul of the army. It is no dis- 
paragement of the merit of any one of his sub- . = 
ordinates to say, that he was - master spirit) ARCHIMEDES. 
of that campaign. They were an assemblage} This celebrated geometrician was born at 
of gallant men burning to retrieve their coun- Syracuse, in Sicily, and related to Hicro, king 
try’s glory and their own. His merit was the/of Syracuse. He was remarkable for his extra- 
same, and it was also, more. He planned the ordinary application to mathematical studies, 
campaign, and carried into its details the same|in which he used to be so much _ engaged, 
resolution and energy by which he was on all that his servants were often obliged to take 
sides sustained. No one, who does not know him from them by force. He had sucha sur- 
the pressure of embarrassment, which weigh- prising invention in mechanics, that he affirm- 
ed down the national government and cloggedjed to Hiero, that it he had another earth 
its operations at that critical epoch, can esti-;/whereon to plant his machines, he could move 
mate the service which Gen. Brown has ren-|this which we inhabit. Archimedes became 
dered to his country. The army of Niagara most famous by his curious contrivances, 
was literally abandoned to its own efforts—and | whereby the city of Syracuse was so long de- 
it was only by dint of assuming heavy person- fended when besieged by Marcellus. Against 
al responsibilities, and of making urgent ap-|the vessels which came up to the walls hecon- 
1 to the government of the state of New/|trived a kind of crow, projected abowe the 
‘ork, that indispensable supplies and rein-| wall, with an iron grapple fastened to a strong 
forcements were obtained by the commander,|chain. This was let down upon the prow of 
while his forces were shut up in the defences|a ship, and, by means of the weight of a 
of Fort Erie, and menaced by overwhelming|heavy counterpoise of lead, raised up the 
numbers. prow and set the vessel upright on her poop: 
| The campaign of Niagara constitutes an era|then dropping it all of a sudden, as if it had 
in the military history of the United States, |fallen from the walls, it sunk so far into the 
{It could not exhibit a higher order of moral] Sea, that it let in a great deal of water, even 
‘virtue than that which bore us through the|When it fell directly on its keel, However, 
trials and perils of the revolution. But it ex-|notwithstanding all his art, Syracuse was at 
‘hibited American and British troops with|length taken by Marcellus, who commanded 
‘nearly equal numbers and discipline, in a se-|his soldiers to have particular regard to the 
fe safety of Archimedes; but this ingenious man 
was unfortunately slain by a soldier who did 











tory could only be gained by superior skill 
jand resolution. They were contests of man 
jopposed to man, and are conclusive as to all 
lquestions affecting our military capacity.— 
They have had a most efficacious influence upon 
our national spirit, and the history of after] 
times will point to them as significant evi-/ 
dences of character. 

At the close of the war Gen. Brown and 
Gen. Jackson were retained in the service as 
major generals of the army; and in the year 
1821 the former was left with a reduction of 
the military establishment, in sole command. 
‘Since that time he has been established with 
lhis family at Washington City where he died. 

Gen. Brown, like many in the U. States, 
who devote their services to the public, has 
left a large family who were entirely depen- 
\dent on him; and his income at the time of his 
\death was derived entirely from his commis- 
‘sion, The duty which devolves on the gov- 


the greater part of them are lost. 
8 @ Be — 
Al sonnet composed on the Sea Coast. 


O! it is pleasant with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

‘To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 
Or bid the easily persuaded eyes 

Own each strange likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy; or with head bowed low, 

And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gold 

*T wixt crimson banks, and thena traveler go ; 
From mount to mount e’er Cloudland, gorgeous land! 
Or listen to the tide with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand, ; 

By those deep sounds possess’d with inward light, 
Behold the Iliad and the Odyssee 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceless sea! 











New York Statesman, — 


not know him, about 208 years before Christ. 7 
We have several of his works still extant; but — 
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A Fine Woman.—It is very pleasant to| «SuPERSTITION aND ATHEISM.—“ What, 
observe how differently modern writers andjI would ask, are the general effects of super- 
the inspired author of the book of Proverbs, |stition and atheism upon the happiness and 
describe a fine woman. . The former confine'conduct of mankind? Superstition, it is gran- 
their praise chiefly to personal charms andited, has many direct sorrows; but atheism has 
ornamental accomplishments, the latter cele-|no direct jays. Superstition admits fear, min- 
brates only the virtues of a valuable mistress|g¢led with hope; but atheism while it excludes 
of a family, of a useful member of society; the|hope, affords a very imperfect security against 
one is perfectly acquainted with all thejfear. Superstition is never exposed to the 
fashionable languages of Europe; the other|dreary vacuities in the soul, over which athe- 
opens her mouth with wisdom, and is pertect-|ism is wont to brood in solitude and silence;— 








ly acquainted with all the uses of the needle, |but atheism is sometimes haunted by forebo- 
the distaff, and the loom; the business of vid Pree scarcely less confused, or less unquiet 
is pleasure: the pleasure of the other is busi-|than those by which superstition is annoyed. — 
ness; the one is admired abroad, the other at|Superstition stands aghast at the punishment 
home. Her children rise up and call herjreserved for wicked men in another state; but 
blessed, and her husband also praiseth her.|atheism cannot disprove the possibility cf such 
There is no name in the world equal to this, |a state to all men, accompanied by conscious- 
nor is there a note in music half so delightful ness and fraught with evils equally dreaded 


as the respectful language with which the 


in degree, and even in duration, with those 


grateful son or daughter perpetuates the!punishments. Superstition has often preser- 
memory of asensible and affectionate sectnenniin Moe men from crimes, but atheism tends to 
Ambition makes the same mistake concern- ‘stag nto we ee —_ —, 
, j rn-| poses fresh restraints upon the sensual 
ing oe ah, wie ca — concerning | appetites, but atheism takes away many res- 
wealth: she begins by accumulating power as|traints fr se tites. wi Ow; 
a means to Aros and she rm by con- : =, “ a — > ite a sit 
| mé A 1-|equal checks upon those passions, under many 
tinuing to accumulate it, as an end. Ambi-|circumstances, which may excite them in the 
tion is, in fact, the avarice of power, and hap-|minds of votaries: Superstition is eager from 
piness herself is soon sacrificed to that very|an excess of incredulity equally vicious. Su- 
a of — oe first encouraged perstition is sometimes docile from conscious 
(re the eg lh gs eee pati pele iy new 
geet apt agn 7 seen GI Y from real or supposed strength. Superstition 
< d ve) JanLONS xsholat lerrs e-rver } : =nce 
Ali, to start frequently in his sleep; he a — ap ha — preg agen — 
took the liberty to ask this despot Sof what| ves-4 Hinindins to li 2 Seg * “ection. S 
he had been dreaming?” ‘‘My friend,” rst i tetlinne pe ee mn t “a +9 
plied Hyder, ‘the state of a beggar is more {sin starts back im pales. ieereien 
ee eer arake, lenny, —— 7 moment, be awakened 
of no assassins.” But ambition will indulge deat page. Sa heirs Go nage ei gg gona 
no other passion as her favorite, still less will|she ever so wisely.’ ’—Parr : , : 
she bear with them as rivals; but as her vas-| so_—7 ee . 
gals, she can employ them or dismiss them at| / 
her will; she is cold, because with her all is} Ay NY 
calculation; she is systematic, because she|# . , 
makes every thing centre in herself; and she! {- 
regards policy too much, to have the slight- 
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our frieud Abel Crane last week. It was sent with the 
answer he supposed correct to the question of interest,” 
on life insurance. Our former preceptor is not willing 
to allow either of our solutions are right, like he always 
did, he yet insists on keeping to the question exactly, 
and that the 5th note must be given for 60 (i. e. 64) days; 
the consequence of which will be that the 2d instalment 
of 300 dollars, will have to be obtained on a fresh set 
of notes, and continue each year unless they should fall 
due together in process of time—this we apprehend 
will increase the difficulty; but it is not yet insurmoun- 
table and we hope our eastern friend will not relax in 
his efforts to help us to a correct result. 
QUESTION. 
‘¢ My uncle Israel Crane, Esq. late surveyor in 
town of Kent, had occasion in the course of his prac- 
tice to survey a large field in the shape of a right an- 
gled paralellogram; he found it most convenient to mea- 
sure the diagonal and a line bisecting the angle cppo- 
site the diagonal, and meeting it. The former was 70 
and the latter 50 rods—what was the area of the lot? 
If none of your readers find it convenient to answer the 
question I have given, I will send you my unele Israel’s 
solution. A. C. 
Justice will see that attention had been paid to the 
subject of his letter before it was received, as an Hi- 
bernian would say. 
We this week present our readers the long delayed 
print of the fashions, but owing to the lateness of its 
appearance have substituted ‘¢ Fashion at Washington’”’ 
instead of a description. The artists are now busy in 
colouring those intended for subscribers who have sig- 
nified a desire to have them and all proper deligence 
shall be used, but if we are not able to get them finish- 
ed for this week, we hope they will excuse the omis- 
sion until next. The plate of the Spring Fashions is 
now in the hands of the engraver and it is hoped will 
be ready soon. 


the 








HYMENEAL. 


Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreeth.—Old Play. 





By the Rev. Mr Hawley, in Washington city, on 
Thursday 27th ult. William Gore Ouseley, Esq. at- 


tached to the British Legation at Washington, to Miss 





} (ee a 
est respect for persons. Cruelty or compas- wa ~ 
sion, hatred or love, revenge or forbearance, . itive 


are, to her votaries, instruments rather than) 
! 




















influences, and means rather than motives. | 
These passions form indeed, the disturbing) 
forces of weaker minds, not unfrequently op-| 
posing their march and impeding their pro-! 
gress; but ambition overrules these passions, | 
and drawing them into the resistless sphere of| 
her own attraction, she converts them into| 
satellites, subservient to her career, and aug- 
Mentative to her splendour. ‘ 
tion has not so wide a horizon 
: pposed: Tt isa horizon that embraces prob-| The invocation to Health, and the lines to Clara from 
4 ays, but impossibilities never. \the pen of the Druid, grace our poetical parterre—it is 
Cromwell followed little events before he 4 source of great pleasure to find our Canadian breth- 
Eettored to govern great ones; and Napolean ren conte nding for the peaceful palm of poetry with) 
er sighed for the sceptre until he had gain- our citizens. | 
q hve truncheon; nor dreamt of the imperial| Rosalie, a tale, with favours from other 
em until he had first conquered a crown. |ents in our next number 
—None of those who gaze at the height of al «yay * se if ; 
successful usurper, are more astonished at his| Sapiens te the very apice of like thet gives it sll. its 
udden elevation than he himaelf who has "ema Such being our well known motto—we offer 
tained ee but even he was-led toic by degrees jour readers the lines on ** Parting, by Ryan.” Per- 
since no man aspires to that whieh js entirely |"P® they may think weas well as the author have “de- 
beyond hii réach, Caligula was the only ty- parted from Prudence—but we hope not forever” 
Sent who was ever suspected of longing for as the obscure is said to be one of thesourees of the su- 
the moon; a proof of his madness, not of his blime we can recommend this in an especial degree to 
bition; and if little children are observed the attention of our readers as excelling in that partic- 
\stocry for the moon, it is because they fancy |war—but candidly confessing it is above our compre- 
they can touch it; it is beyond their desire | Pension. Perhaps some of our correspondents will 
remoment they have discovered it is beyond {furnish a tranglation. 
eir reach, | We were obliged to omit the following question from 








PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 9, 1828. 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
We this week present our poetical readers with the 
|** Italian Exile,” by our valued correspondent J. B. P. 
\It was set in type last week, but unexpectedly crowded 


And yet ambi- 
d a | eae Soe EEE RE: a 
os aoe havel™ We respectfully solicit his future favours. 





correspond-| 














Marcia Van Ness, daughter of Governor Van Ness, of 


| Vermont. 
| 


. a3 INU “ . fF he . . a hl a - 
| TERMS——po PER ANNUM—IN ADVANCE. [Chatham Theatre, to Miss Matilda Twibill, of the 


In New York, Thomas Flynn, Esq. manager of the 


same Theatre. 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Wm. R. 
Turpin, Merchant, of Louisiana, Miss. to Miss Ann 
Morris Brown, of this city. 

On the 27th ult. at Bellville, by the Rev. W. L. John- 
son, Mr. Thomas J. Natt, of Philadelphia, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of Thomas $. Uffington, of the former 
place. 





OBITUARY. 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion, call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 





DIE D—On the Ist inst. Mr. James Robinett, aged 34 
years. 
| On the 3ist ult. Mr. William Wray, aged 64 years. 

On the 3Uth ult. aged 71 years Cuthburt Landreth. 

Albany, Saturday, March 29. 

John W. Yates, Esq. Cashier of the New York State 
Bank, in the full possession of health, died this morn- 
ing from the bursting of a blood vessel of the heart, as 
\L understand. Surely these renewed instances of our 
mortality should lead all to immediate preparation for 
that great and last change to which all are rapidly hast- 
tening. 
At Smyrna, Del. on Friday, 28th ult. aged 24 years, 
jSallie, wife. of William Seton Maitland, of the UT. S, 
| Army, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE ITALIAN EXILE. 
My cheek is pale and dim mine eyes, 
Bat grief has made them so; 
When every hope we’ve cherish’d dies 
Tis meet that tears should flow, 
And then should I 
Who saw ail die, 
Smile joyously? Ah! no. 


Italia! ever sunny clime, 

Where orange bowers and groves of lime, 

Bloom beautifully, far from thee 

Divided by the boundless sea 
Thine exil’d son must roam; 

But oh! thou land of azure skies 

How oft the wretched wanderer sighs 
Once more to gaze on home. 


Land of my love! oh! ne’er again 
The hopeless, hapless exiles strain 
Will echo thro’ thy verdant groves, 
Land that the wretched outcast loves. 
Life, life is waning fast, yet thine 
His latest sigh will be; 
His lingering pray’r at holy shrine 
Last home! will be for thee. 


Again sweet memory let me stray 

To the land of my life’s young joyous day; 
Again kind fancy let me hear, 

The song of childhood ever dear. 

‘Those songs! oh! when my soul was light, 
And every hour of life was bright; 

When falsehood had not stamp’d with shame, 
Mine ancient and once honor’d name. 


Oh! then thro’ bower and grot would ring, 
The notes that happy youth would sing. 
But ah! the strains of joy are hush’d, 

And ah! the hopes of youth are crush’d; 
In sadness breathes the wanderers strain, 
Life’s blossoms ne’er will bloom again. 


A strangers hand, mine eyes will close, 
In stranger soil will I repose, 
And o’er the hapless exiles bier 
Oh! will one shed a pitying tear’ 
Who'll soothe his aching breast, 
Or watch his bed? 
Who'll kindly whisper ‘‘ soul God rest?” 
When he is dead. 


Not one—the weed upon the heath, 
Is not:so lone as he; 
In early life, fate wove the wreath 
Of blighting misery. 
"Phe very bird that he had cherish’d, 
+. Before him pin’d and droop’d and perish’d; 
The flowers that he thought to rear, 
* The evening gales did blight and sear. 


past, the soft spring air 
ive him now; 





Oh! could/be ask one spot of earth, 
An humble grave in soil of birth: 
But oh! it may not be; 





He is a stranger even there, 
But oh! his last, his dying pray’r, 
Italia! is for thee. 
98 @ Cte 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
*Tis sweet when bound in sorrows chain 
And haunting cares corrode the heart, 
When musie’s breath descends in vain 
And wit and mirth unfelt depart, 
Tis sweet mid this unmeasur’d gloom 
Far in the past our ills to date 
To dream that life’s embittered doom 
Was cradled in the laws of fate, 
Oh! harmless falsehood, how thy beams 
With mellow’d light o’er sorrow gleams. 


J.B. P. 


°?Tis sweet in some unheeded hour, 
Ere reason had assumed her sway 
And lent proud impulse to her power 
The woes of after years to lay, 
Sweet are the tender dews that flow 
When self compassion wakes the sigh, 
When resignation waits on woe 
And all the sterner feelings die. 
Oh! soft deceit whose gentle balms, 
The self recoiling spirit calms. E. 
9 @ Ot 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
Stars, that in dim magnificence repose 
On the blue heights where I would sateless gaze 
O’er all the solemn radiance that flows 
From the bright myst’ry of those midnight rays, 
Your beams are the companions of our youth, 
The fairy light that sooths the infant breast, 
Calm as the image of immortal truth, 
Fair as the vision’d dwellings of the blest. 
Hark! *tis music calls, and oh! what strains, 
Sublime yet awful as the cloister’d vow, 
Breath’d in Italia’s tongue where beauty reigns, 
Unheeded whirls the chill wind o’er my brow 
While to the depths of haunted night are given, 
That legend strain so passionate and wild, 
Thought blending with the radiance of heaven, 
The fleeting lay of hopé and fear the child, 
Such is imagination, such the spells, 
That link inviolate the extremes of life, 
Till dark oblivion o’er the spirit dwells, 
And tir’d reason quits the unequal strife. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
Oh Greece! to win a hope for thee, 
My prayers float round each hallowed shrine, 
I wake the silent Deity, 
Once more on clime and soul to shine. 


My votive heart in Delos’ shade, 
Exalts the fallen altars fame, 

From vocal mount and haunted glade, 
Pours offerings in Arcadia’s name. 


Some faded symbol of the wreath, 
Warm with heroic Sparta’s brave; 

A faint, far echoing of breath 
Murmur’d trom Athen’s living grave. 


Glow, glow again ye beauteous Isles, 
Thou heaven that shed such light and fire, 
Wake with Apollo’s glorious smiles 


The Grecian lip, the Grecian lyre. AGRxs. 


6 @ See 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ON PARTING. 
Prudence from you I must depart, 
And perhaps we part forever, 
T.et me but one sweet kiss impart 
Ere I become a voyager. 


Beyond the ocean I must roam, 
Then you will be my epicure; 


Often will I think of my home, 
Oh! then to you I’ll be obscure. 


Now let me but one sweet-kiss impart, 
Now whilst we are here together, 
Twill be a solace to my heart, 
When I become a mariner. 


If I’m permitted to return, 
Both to my country and to thee, 
How then my heart will burn, 
Happy, happy will I then be. Rrax, 
He @ Ot 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO HEALTH. 
Celestial Goddess that delights to tread 
The woody covert and the blooming mead, 
The rocky eminence, the fragrant hill, 
The moss grown bank that bounds the babbling rill, 
To steal abroad when morn’s first beam appears, 
And bathe thy temples in Aurora’s tears— 
While choral groves awake the morning lay, 
And tuneful songsters hail the rising day. 
Thine is the rose that blooms on Hebe’s cheek, 
The lip that breathes ambrosial incense meek: 
Happy the man by no disease opprest, 
With whom thou deign’st to be a welcome guest, 
Who finds thee sweet’ner of his daily bread, 
And thy soft slumbers nightly on his bed. 
The sons of Esculapius seek in vain 
To vend their nostrums to thy happy train; 
With all their art they ne’er have power to see 
|The much loved presence of a golden fee. 
|The poor with thee an inmate of his cot, 
|Contented, smiles upon his humble lot:— 
|The ricl that pleasure is there, say, in weaith, 
\If thou Biscnt, Oh life giving Health! 
{Long hast thou shunned me, sweet celestial maid, 
{While slow disease upon my frame has preyed; 
\Long have I striven to number in thy train, 
Long have I sought thee, but have sought in vain. 
Oh when shall I embrace thee! when wilt thou 
Return and rest upon my faded brow; 
Shoot new born energy thro’ all my frame, 
And light my spirits with thy genic’ flame! 
Sweet Goddess come! fain would I fly to meet 
| Thy form celestial, and enclasp thy feet! 
=O @ Ot 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO CLARA. 
O think of your Druid when far he’s away, 
Bestow him a thought of kind care, 
It would cheer him to know it when far away, 
If he of your thaughts may share. 








| 

| 

| If e’er the song of his hamble muse, 

| Your soul has enlivened with pleasure, 
; O then remember the lay of his muse, 

| And sweetly respond its measure. 
| 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Think when the chaste moon smiles o’er yon wave, 


And summer’s soft dews are descending, 


That together we’ve gazed on that moon and wave, 


While divinely their beauties were blending. 


O think of your bard when your orisons rise, 
At the peaceful hour of even, 
And when your devotions ascend to the skies, 


Let a prayer for your Druid be given. A Davis, 


' 

| 

| 8 @ Ot — 

| Epirapn. 

i Life is uncertain, death is sure; 

Sin is the wound, and Christ the cure. 
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